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C omprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
pulat Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological,and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c 





MESSRS. BURSTALL AND HILL’S STEAM-CARRIAGE. 
— 

We have visited the large room at the Golden Lion, 
cr the purpose of inspecting the model of the intended 
.ccedaneum for stage-coaches drawn by animal power. 
yy those who have visited the miniature vehicle, and wit- 
cssed its operations, we need not say with what pleasure this 
i sit was attended; but those who have not, we would strong- 
y Tecommend to take advantage of the opportunity afforded 
lem, and speed to the Golden Lion, where they will find 
! eir trouble amply repaid by the novelty of the spectacle 
waiting them. Over a part of the room there is a circu- 
atkind of lobby-cloth rail-road, round which the vehicle 
v ends its way, quickening or slackening its speed, accord- 
1g tothe pleasure of the conductor. It is kept in the 
i:cle by a slight rod, attached to the centre; this plan is 
vupted solely from the contracted bounds of the scene of 

a .tion, and, on being released from this, the carriage will 
t :ke either a straight or meandering course, and it is 
a stonishing to see with what precision it obeys the different 
1 4 pulses, or checks, given to its progress. The propelling 
xchinery, which is thus conformable to orders, adds also 
the desirable quality of obedience, that of great power, 
the carriage not only gets over different obstacles placed 
its way with the greatest ease, but also bears a youth, 
vavier, we should think, than itself, several times round 
te circle, with no perceptible difference as to speed, or 
parent difficulty in working. 

Mr. Burstall is a man of frank and open manners, and 

illbe found ready to give every information in his power ; 

deed, it appears to be his desire to furnish this, and, far 
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from wrapping up his explanations in obscure or technical 
phraseology, he gives them in a manner that may be un- 
derstood by all 

The general speed of the model is 34 to 4 miles an hour, 
which can be kept up as long as the fuel and water last ; 
but to show its power of sustaining rapid motion, it is, at 
any time, by giving more steam, impelled at a rate of 7 
to 8 miles ; of course, these speeds are but the fourth part of 
those of the full sized coach. The most striking example of 
the power of this machine, was putting a boy, who stated 
bis weight to be 6 score and 2 pounds, upon the top; he 
was carried round the circle and up the bill, 1 in 18, with 
the greatest rapidity and apparent case, clearly showing 
that a weight is no object with it.—Edit. Kal. 

The following article is copied from the Scots Times of 
January 12, the editor of which, after complimenting Mr. 
Burstall as ‘‘a plain, unaffected, good humoured, and portly 
Englishman, whose sole desire seemed to be that every visi- 
tor should become master of the details of his plan, which he 
explained with a frankness and absence of every thing 
like quackery, or exhibition trick and finesse, that at once 
did away with much of the prejudice with which, we are 
free to confess, we went to view his model,” thus pro- 
ceeds with the description :— 

** It is constructed on a scale of 3 inches to the foot, is 5 
feet 6 inches long, 16 inches over the wheels, and 1 foot 
10 inches high, the middle or propelling wheels being 13 
inches in diameter. It is prepared for being deposited in 
the Patent Office in France, in which country Mr. B. is 
desirous of securing his right, and is exceedingly neat 
and well constructed, giving the spectator a complete idea 
of what aspect the ‘* Diligences” yet may have, which, 
like this type, will have ‘* London and Paris,” with the 
Bourbon and British arms upon the pannels. The full 
sized carriage, we are told, will be about one foot longer 
than a two horse stage coach and horses, 7 feet 4 inches 
high to the roof, the wheels being the common breadth 





apart, and be made to carry six inside and twelve outside 





passengers. The engine occupies the hind boot, where it 
appears completely shut in, but in the model is seen at 
work from the top. It is, as will be noticed, immediately 
above the middle wheels, upon which it directly operates, 
and thus they become the propellers of the other four, 
which turn upon a swivel on the usual plan. These can 
be retarded or stopped, in running down hill, by a power- 
ful lever and friction break, which acts on the two fore 
wheels, within reach of the conduetor; at the same time, 
by acrank and rod, the throttle valve is closed, which 
shuts off the steam: the engineer behind can likewise, at 
pleasure, stop the engine. _ 

** Over the hindmost wheels there is meant to be a seat 
for the engineer, who, by a balcony placed round the 
boiler, will, at any time, be able to inspect its surface, 
feed the furnace, (which is at present done by an opening 
in the funnel) and superintend the details of the machinery. 
We are assured, that although, in the model, the boiler 
does seem somewhat disproportioned, in the running coach 
it will not be more than 44 feet in height. It is, as will 
be seen, of a bell-like shape, and ingeniously contrived so 
as to expose the greatest possible surface to the flame of 
the furnace, the ribs of which bend upwards in its in- 
terior, in accordance with its external form. It consists 
of two cylinders of copper, which are apart at all points 
but the top and bottom rims, where they are attached to 
each other. Round the exterior surface of the inner plate 
a series of shelf-like troughs is fixed, each of which hold a 
considerable quantity of water, the top one being filled 
first by communication with the cistern, and that under- 
neath becoming replenished from the overflow of the one 
immediately above, &c. The model boiler holds about 
one gallon of water, and the full.sized one in these cells 
would contain about forty. The principle of the engine 
is nearly that of the high pressure ones employed 80 ex- 
tensively in Cornwall, and the boiler is made to beara 
pressure of 300 pounds to the inch, although, in all proba- 
bility, never more than 36 will be applied to it, as the 
safety-valve is only loaded to that extent. But, indeed, 
the pressure Mr. B. means to work with is only from 20 
to 25 pounds, as, by the inevitable shaking of the vehicle 
on uneven roads, he expects that so much of the vapour 
will be dispelled as to render a contrivance for carrying off 
the surplus steam almost unnecessary. The waste pipe, 
however, may be made to pass through the water tank, 
and thus, at once, partially condense the steam, and heat 
the water previous to its entering the boiler. No other 
method of condensing is contemplated. The two cylin- 
ders, for the engine is double, are situated on the axle of 
the middle wheels, and are supplied through sliding valves. 
They are to be 12 inches in diameter, and the pistons are 
to make a twelve inch stroke. The model only weighs 
150 pounds, and is impelled by one half horse-power ; 
but the full-sized coach, with water and coke for a ten 
mile stage, will be about three tons. The quantity of 
water needed for this will be 600 pounds; of fuel, one 
hundred weight; and at 25 pounds pressure the force 
of an engine so fed will be ten-horse power. When the 
engine makes 75 strokes a minute, the speed, it is ex- 
pected, will average twelve miles an hour. Of course, this 
must be over ground of an average level, we presume, 


and, indeed, a visible diminution of speed is observable 
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jn the aseent of the model upon an inclined plane, whose 








Hard by, a large mansion stands, all concealed but 


loved companion, but not aloud; and as she clasped 


1p »ahle ~ oly » Jan | 0 ” , , weeolle irelyv s i it: 2 s] fj 4 s 
rise, we ate able accurately to state, is as one in cighteen. | the roof, by lofty walls entirely surrounding it; the | her angel form to her heart, the almost silent, soli- 


This, with an obvious irregularity in the rate of speed on 
the level, is, however, in all probability, occasioned by the 
difficulty of working a model, supplying its fuel, &c. with 
perfect regularity. We are the more inciined to think so 
from the facihity with which it gets over a sloping bank of 
wood laid on its track, which rises to one side 5 inches in 
the 25, and thus represents a more than usual convex ty 
of surface, at least upon modern rouds. It only remains 
for us to acd, that, in the event of any derangementin the 
machinery, the coach is so hung and constructed as to be 
easily drawn in the common method, leaving the cum- 
brous boiler, which is moveable, behind. 

** At present we have not space to enter into a considera 
tion of all the topics suggested by our visit to this inge- 
niously contrived model; but we have surely said suf- 
ficient fo secure, at least, a candid examination of its clain.s 
without unnecessary sceptics, far less the presence of 
either fear or ridicule. It is creditable to Scotland that it 
is not behind the vast metropelis of the empire in its 
energy and zeal in the cause of improvement, as it so far 
surpassed it by early encouragement to the elder, and, as 
it must always be, superior sister, to steam navigation. 
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HiORA HIBERNICA. 
No. IV. 
THE FATE OF THE NOVICE 
—_- 
“ Nay, shed no tear 
For those who soundly, sweetly sleep, 
Unheeding the cold blasts that sweep 
Across the lowly bier; 
Rut weep for chose who see the cloud 
Of inisery, youth's bright heaven enshroud, 
Aud view the flowers that deek life's path, 
Scathed by the dreary tempest’s wrath, 
Fall dry, and sere.” 
~~ - 

A stranger passing through the sweet little village 
of , in Ireland, could not but admire the extreme 
neatness of every cottage in it:—a degree of comfort 
and cleanliness secms to hover around every dwelling ; 
the little plots of ground before each, are bedecked 
with evergreens, and every flower in its scason ; and 
the trellised windows surrounded with woodbine and 
jessamine, luxuriantly interwoven, and gladdening, 
with their sweet blossoms, the homely prospect; the 
inhabitants possess ample means to support all this 
raral grandeur, being fostered by a company of mer- 
chants from England, who raised a manufactory in 
the vicinity of this village, which, from its locality, 
possesses every requisite to insure success, and affords 
ample employment to the industrious villagers. 





| inhospitable gate refuses a glimpse into this gloomy 
‘looking prison; nor can one think that happiness 
| has.there found a dwelling-place, though the cares of 
‘this “ vale of sorrow” are excluded, and the minds 
| of its inmates are alone given to the religious pursuits 
| of their order—for its a convent of the Presentation 
| Order. But another object, having for its end the 
| ultimate good of mankind, occupies them for a certain 
| portion of the day—the instruction of the young fe- 
males in the village. Sally Kane and Lucy Evans, 
(the former the daughter of a wealthy farmer, who 
lived some miles from the convent, for which reason 
she was an inmate of it;—the latter’s parents were 
employed at the factory, and their means were 
ample cnough to admit of their giving a degree 
of education to their only daughter, for such was the 
peerless Lucy,) being cumpanions at school, soon 
formed a friendly union, such as death alone can efface 
on this earth, and which dies but to bloom with re- 
newed verdure in that land of bliss and happiness— 
“allour being’s end and aim.” The form of Sally was 
surpassingly beautiful; the rose-blush in her lovely 
cheeks was mejlowed by the softness of a complexion 
fairas the lily; and though “ the pale cast of thought” 
threw around ber a somewhat contemplative air, yet 
the sweet smile which sate upon her vermeil lips 
could not fail to captivate the beholder ; the mild ex- 
pression arrayed in her soft blue eye seemed as of 
heaven; in sooth, she might be looked on as one of 
the children of Paradise. Her companion had all 
the freshness and airiness of youth; the ruddy tinge 
of rustic health glowed in her checks; a sort of electric 
light glanced from between the long lashes of her 
sparkling eyes; her bosom softly heaving “ like the 
wave under Zephyr’? and her countenance beamed 
with innate modesty, though, withal, ever cheerful 
and happy: such were the two faithful companions 
whom I have faintly attempted to portray. Their 














Near the village the lofty granite spire of an old 


every wish was for cach other’s happiness ; and the 
feclings which intertwined their young hearts, ren- 
dered them miserable when absent from each other. 
Their religious offices were performed together; their 
pure and saintly orisons were wafted together to the 
heavenly throne: and when Lucy parted in the even. 
ing for her home, all was gloomy for Sally until her 
return the following morning. ; 
The dreams of heavenly joy held out unto Sally 
soon won her tender mind to consent to take the 
veil,—thus severing every earthly tie, and estranging 
the heart from all its foudest hopes and affections ; 
she had already entered her noviciate, but the con- 
finement and strict rules of the order soon impaired 


Gothic abbey raises its weather beaten head, sceming | her delicate health, and the pale hue of sickness as- 
an if in defiance of the wintry winds which lave, for! sumed the rose’s place in ber cheeks; she daily 
ages, howled in awful grandeur around it; nor have} drooped, like the floweret which blows by chance in 
the rains, which have so long beaten ageinst it, been | a wild and wintry waste ; the blossom scarcely comes 
able to impress marks of their fury. The hoar of | to maturity, when a nipping frost, or bitter blast, 
antiquity sits softly on it, and the “ fiithful ivy”) blights it almost in the bud; decay slowly steals on 


clings around its base in never-dying verdure ; the! jt, and it withers at last. Such was poor Sally.— 


j tary “ farewell,’ as it passed her lips, spoke more 
| than words could tell. “Farewell, my Sally,” “Fare 
, thee well, Lucy,” was their last adieu; and a crowd 
, of long remembered joys, and sorrows for being 
| Separated, burst across their innocent minds, leaving 
| both for a while totally abstracted. 

Her father’s house was beautifully situated in the 
| bosom of a valley, through which a mountain stream 
| Winded its uncertain way ;—at times the torrent 
foamed madly over the 1oss-clad rocks, which, here 
j and there, interrupted its course, and the stream, at 
other times, stole peacefuily along, coming over the 
ear in mildly melodious murmurs. 

The golden beams of a summer’s evening sun 
had illumined hill and dale, tree, and underwood ; 
and the warbling of the feathered choirs alone, dis- 
turbed the hallowed calm, pouring forth their even-* 
ing song of praise as she approached her home ;~ 
and who, efier a long absence, cau revisit the scenes 
of their childhood and not feel thcir holiest sym. 
pathies awakened? Every tree and flower, dell or 
glade, nay, every object with which the youthful 
heart was intimate, opens upon the mind with a 
new delight. She at length reached the house of 
her parents; and the sight gave a new lustre to her 
eye. Her aged mother, and still more hoary father, 
welcomed her with all the fond affection of loving 
parents, and wept with joy; and sure 

“If ever there was a human tear, 
From earthly dross refined, and clear, 
’Tis what an aged parent shed 

O’er a dutious daughter’s head.” 

The news of her arrival soon spread around the 
ample farm, and the numerous tenants who occupied 
it, quickly came, one by one, as they gained the in. 
telligence, to weleome Sally, who, from a child, had 
earned the good-will of all. 

The fatted calf was killed, and, in the coolness of 
the evening, the peasants joined the jocund dance, 
the scene being illumined by the cheerful rays of the 
silvery moon. In the midst of the merriment, Sally 
seemed thoughtful and absorbed, her mind being 
wrapt in heavenly ‘contemplation, although sportive 
innocence alone inspired the lively train around her. 
On a sudden, a youth, breathless with haste, pre- 
sented himself to Sally, and cordia!ly inquired after 
her health. The voice of William, well known to 
her, soon awakened her from the thraldom in which 
she was, and she scarcely recognised the chosen play- 
mate of her earliest days; he, who, as he wandered 
beside her, plucked the violet and harebell from the 
mountain’s brow to braid her lovely locks ; and, when 
the glow of summer made them seek the shelter of 
her favourite bower, there, amid the melody of nu- 
merous feathered warblers, pouring forth their strains 
of praise and happiness, our faithful pair have sat, 
to talk o’er every scene of pure and innocent hap- 
Piness, childish pleasures and delights. 

Yes! it was he who stood before her, as fine a 
form as ever nature moulded: sadness, mixed with 











ehurch attached to it mouldcrs in rain, and its aisle, All the sisters deeply sorrowed at this fair one’s de- 
where the solemn canticles have been sung, and the] cline, for she was meckness and lowliness itself—pure | 
priests and monks, arrayed in all the gaudy decora-j|in heart as the babe at its mother’s breast, and be- 
tions their religion requires, have walked in solemn! Joved by all. Her home, at lengtn, was recom- | 
processions, now serves as a receptacle for the ashes} mended, that relaxation from her religious discipline | 
of the villagers, as many rude monuments erected to} might bring back the lustre to her now languid eye, | 
their memory show: nought is now heard, save the | and vigour to her hitherto declining frame. She had 
hoot of the owl, or the raven’s croak, breaking upon | departed from her father’s house amid the tears and 
the solemn stillness which reigns around, sighs of all ;—in particular, Lucy wept, her fond, her 
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jey, sate upon his brow, and a look which seemed to 
say “She might have recollected me.” After a pause, 
she gave her hand, which he fondly clasped in his, 
and raised it to his lips; his tongue faltered, but his 
eye told the tale of love, and the delight which 
glowed in his heart at this unhoped-for interview. 
Her delicate state of health obliged her to retire from 
the influence of the night air; she flew to her closet, 
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and, before her peaceful slumbers, kneit at her little ; and her chief comfort is to sit on the grave, and weep 
| to the memory of Sally, whose age and name a sim- 
| ple tablet declares, and prays that her soul may rest 
in peace. 


oratory, to offer up her usual orisons: here her former 
yows of love to that devoted youth whom she had 
but just seen, and her vows to “ high heaven,” burst 
across her mind ; awhile she struggled, and, in that 
struggle, broke her tender thread of life; the hand of 
death lay heavy on her, and she calmly sunk in her 
last sleep 

like a wave, 

That, melting on the shore it meant to lave, 
Dissolves away. 
So fair, so faint she waned, without a sigh, 
Like dew sipped by the sun, ’twas her's to die. 








In this state was she found by her distracted parents, 
and mourning now occupied the place of mirth and 
amusement. She lay like a beautiful statue, pale as 
the winter snow ere the sun’s rays purple the brow 
of the mountain; a lovely smile was on her face, as 
if her lifeless body was sensible of her soul’s happi- 
ness. 

In distraction and tears they stand around her vir- 
gin couch, kissing her pale lips, and pressing that 
hand now chilled by the icy grasp of the tyrant 
Death. When the sorrowful news reached the ear 
of him whe centered his every hope of earthly happi- 
ness in her, who, like a day-drcam, had flitted from 
his view, his senses fled him afar: from that time 
he never smiled; and ere the clay-cold earth received 
her last remains, his lifeless form was found, cast on 
the grassy bank of an adjoining river, where, oft 
with arm encircled round his Sally’s waist, he wan- 
dered in the innocence of childhood’s hours. 

The bodies of both were borne in mournful pro- 
cession, one after the other; and who that saw the 
village maidens and youths dressed in robes of virgin 
white, bearing garlands decked with every flower of 
the season, could say that sincere, though simple sor 
row was not there? The knell of the convent bell, as 
the solemn array neared the “narrow cell,” told a 
tale, enourh to strike the most stout-hearted with 
sorrow and dismay,—calling strongly to recollection 
life’s uncertainty. The youth’s remains were given 
to their kindred earth, in the village churchyard, 
but the convent gates for once yawned wide to re- 
ceive that flower which was withered within their 
sanctuary. How cruel, even in death, to separate 
so fond a pair! why not let their ashes commingle, 
even until that hour when from earth we ail must 
arise ? 

But who is that angel form amid the pall-clad 
sisters ?>—decked in a snow-white robe, a sable girdle 
encircles her waist, a large veil scarcely conceals her 
lovely face suffused in tears, and her dark locks wave 
wildly in the evening breeze: slow and tottering she 
follows: now and again her eyes are cast towards 
heaven, as if for hope; but when the first clod of earth 
sounded on the coflin, her sight failed, her strength 
fled, and with a convulsive shriek she gasped, and fell 
back into the arms of the surrounding nuns.—’ Twas 
Lucy, who, to her sorrow, witnessed the mournful 
ceremony ; every recoliection told her of mingled 
prayers—of Sabbath hours—of the morning’s happy 
meeting, and the evening’s sad farewell,—while she 
and her loved companion, now flown to realms of 
brighter hopes and purer hap;:::iess, spent their days 
together. 

The sad ceremony was closed amid occasional fit- 
ful gleams of the pale moon, which seemed in sorrow 
to hide its head, but afterwards served to light the 
villagers to their peaceful habitations. 

Lucy still lives immured within the convent walls, 
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Requiescat in pace, 
Anima nostra sororis. 


Dublin. J. G. R. 








Che Craveller. 
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LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER. 


No. I.—CHINA. 
—~s—— 


I sailed from Bombay harbour on the 23d of June, 
1816, elated with the idea of gratifying my ambition 
for travel, and my thirst for novelty, by associating | 
with the ingenious disciples of Confucius, I had 
heard much, and read more, of their wonderous coun- 
try and of themselves, and dwelt upon the termination 
of my voyage, as a miser would upon the opening of 
a mine which contained inexhaustible treasures, all 
his own, A month afterwards I looked around me 
with the same blank disappointment that he would 
do, if his lucrative feast were suddenly buried by a 
falling of the earth. 

To my imagination, in one of the chief cities of 
China, there were to be scen elegant and spacious 
edifices; some cf them marks of opulence and splen- 
dour, and others badges of commercial celebrity. 
The peculiar features of Chinese architecture, too, 
gave an additional tint of richness to the picture. 
I dwelt upon it with enthusiasm; and, to meet the 
common fate of all enthusiasm, I was disappointed. 

The Chinese are not, in the strictest sense of the 
word, men of business. They have, for interest’s 
sake, enough of the covetousness of the merchant; 
but it verges too closely upon the conciseness and 
cunning of the tradesman. 

There is this striking difference between the Chi- 
nese and the natives of all other countries :—Their 
code of laws is framed wholly and solely for them- 
selves. They have no conception of what is meant 
by the law of nations. A foreigner and insignifi- 
cance are, in their minds, synonymeus terms; and 
whilst they invite him to trade with them, they offer 
him no sort of protection,—consider it no crime or 
disgrace to cheat and deceive him. 

Extent of territery is, with these people, the only 
criterion. of power, and pre-supposes the possession of 
every other kind of greatness; so that no country in 
the world is more humiliating to the free-born spirit 
of an Englishman than this. A commercial country, 
not only without a law to protect the foreigner from 
frand, but sanctioning even the commission of theft 
upon him ;—a commercial country, confining a fo- 
reigner within a few feet of ground, and even within 
those few feet, subjecting him to every kind of in- 
sult;—a commercial country, where the emissaries 
of despotism levy their contributions at will ;—a 
commercial country, which scarcely acknowledges 
the rights of hospitality, and which shuts its gates 
against the ingress of travellers of the other sex ; 
where, in fine, restrictions are multiplied at the ca- 
pricious will of a tyrant,—is altogether so contrary to 
what an Englishman finds at home ; so diametrically 
opposite to those institutions of his ewn government, 
which almost incur censure from their lenient pro- 
tection of the foreigner, that were it not for the 


valuable produce of their country, as well as that 
habit of opium eating, the indulgence of which is a 
source of commercial profit to Europeans, the arro- 
gance and insolence of these people would be a bar- 
rier against any increase to their boasted power, 
through any channei that requires what Englishmen 
expressively call “ fair play.’ 

High and low connive at the impertation of opium, 
in defiance of an edict from the Throne. 

In England, punishment (its liability at least) falls 
both upon the buyer and seller of smuggled goods ; 
but there, if detection ensues, the wandering inha- 
bitant of a “ miserable speck of the earth” bears all 
the rigour of their penal laws, and is spurned (as he 
reads in this sumptuary statute) for seeking to con- 
taminate a subject of the All-puissant, High, and 
Mighty Brother of the Sun and Moon; whilst that 
same subject can laugh at the ruin which falls upon 
the other, from behind the walls of the city of Can- 
ton, and even sets down his robbery as an act of 
obedience to that system of persecution upon foreign- 
ers enjoined by a power whose nod is subjection. 

There is, however, a body called Hory Merchants: 
—fyvom what I know of the Chinese, I dare not ven- 
ture to say that the principles of liberality and honour 
have obtained better growth in them than in the rest 
of their brethren; but this I may say, that, being 
more immediately in contact with the servants of 
the East India Company, men, who, generally speak- 
ing, act upon the principles of liberality and honour, 
they are compelled to shine with a sort of borrowed 
light. 

It would be little less than blasphemy to deny that 
somewhere amongst them the nobler qualities of 
human nature are to be found; but, in my life, I 
never saw a principle, if it may be so called, operate 
so powerfully upon so large a body of men as the pro- 
found contempt of the Chinese for any thing which 
is not Chinese. A TRAVELLER. 











LINE OF TELEGRAPUS. 





— 


Colonel Macdonald, F. R.S., F. A. S., who has devoted 
much time to the system of telegraphic communication, 
and published several valuable works thereon, has ex- 
pressed his deciled approbation of the plan adopted tor 
making signals between this port and Holyhead. This 
must be very gratifying to Lieutenant Watson, and more 
particularly so at a time when certain individuals are en- 
deavouring to excite a fecling against the estabiishment. 
We are at a loss to know why this should be the case, as 
every body speaks highly of the simphcity and utility of 
the arrangements, when net interrupted by fog; and 
uSny testimonies to the same effect have been given by 
persons well qualified to judge of such matters. If this 
spirit of hostility to it be excited by its interference with 
private inerests, such a plea cannot be permitted to coun- 
teract a public benefit so liberally conceded to the public 
as the one in question. It is to be regretted that the 
establishment commenced working at the most unseason. 
able period of the year; when the weather has been clear, 
signals have come through the whole line with a:¢ ishing 
regularity and despatch, thereby sufficiently proving the 
efticacy of the arrangements when not suspended by the 
weather; indeed, we are inclined to believe that the only 
enemy to be feared is fog. 


Tide Table. 


Festivals, &c. 
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ingenious manufactures of the Chinese, and the in- 


\h.m in.{ 
Tuesday --29 9 3 3 (K. George IV.’s Ace. 1620. 
Wednesday30 10 1 4 |King Charles I. Martyr. 
Thursday 3110 5 5 K. George IV. proclaimed, 
Friday «+-- 111 2 8 Full Moon, Oh. 51m. morn. 
Saturday-- 211 6 0 |Purification of B. V. Mavg 
Sunday---- 3 O01 3 Sept. Sunday. §t. Blase, 
Monday .. 404 4 | 
Tuesday -- 6! 1 J 1 Agatha. 
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Poetry. 





CAMBRIA. 





A DIRGE. 


a 
Cambria! Cambria! the bold ! 
Thy pride is dead: 
Thy noblest sons lie cold, 
In honour’s bed. 


Thy dark blue hills I see, 
Misty and dim; 

But not on shore or sea 
Swells the soft hymn. 


Thine ancient harp is dumb, 
O’er moor and glen ; 

No more thy heroes come, 
From brake and fen. 


Where are thy towers of strength, 
So fam'd—so strong ? 

All, all are gone at length : 
Time sweeps along ! 


On Snowdon’s cloud erown’d top 
Thy spirit moans, 

Imploring him to stop,— 
I hear her groans. 


Alas! she weeps in vain, 
Time to recal : 

But she may sing again 
Thy glorious fall. 

Then from thy mountains high 
Echoes will rise, 

And every mournful sigh 
Reach the bright skies. 

Cambria! Cambria! the bold! 
Thy strength is fled ; 

Thy nobler sons are cold 
In the damp bed ! 


Manchester. G. H. W. 
p ————___] 


POETRY, BY THE AUTHOR OF JUNIUS'S LETTERS. 





eI 

A poem, entitled The Vices, has just been published, 
the manuscript of which was found among the papers of 
the bookseller most engaged in polemics in the days of the 
great and mysterious Junius. From the elose resemblance 
of the hand-writing to the fuc-similics of the autographs 
of Junius, given to the world by Mr. Woodfall, and from 
the pungency of the satire itself, it is argued, by their 
present publisher, that the author of the work could be 
no other than Junius himself. As a specimen of the 
work will, no doubt, gratify the majority of our readers, 
we shall here subjoin an extract, as it appeared in the 
London Courier. — 

Satan holding a Jubilee in Hell, calls each Vice to come 
forward and prove its worth and labour, by showing how 
many subjects it has added to his empire. The reward is 
tu bea radial crown, worn before the capulsion from Hea- 
ven. 

His voice re-echoed far and wide, 
And, soon as heard on either side, 
Three vices came—Ambition first ¢ 
In almost ev'ry bosom nurst. 
Notthat Ambition mild and good, 
That lives upon celestial food 
Not that which gives the inward rest, 
That gently reigns in Powys’ breast : 
Ambition to be good and wise, 
But one, a worm, that never dies. 





Aloud she cried: ‘* Oh, parent dear! 
The merits of Ambition hear. 
’Tis I who to thy palace bring 
The courtier, statesman, people, King. 
View the great names of ancient time ; 
Ambition was their only erime. 
Who Alexander made a rod, 
A madman, murd’rer, and a god ? 
Who made my Casar lash the globe? 
Whostained with blood his royal robe ? 
Who all the tyrants of the earth 
Nurs’d and instructed from their birth ? 
What wounds have by this hand been given ! 
What souls by me detain’d from Heaven ! 
And e’en in later times review 
The sons I’ve brought : unnumber’d crew ! 
Richelieu and Mazarin to thee 
Were introduced at first by me. 
For Fleury, well thou know’st I strove 5 
What sav’d him was his country’s love. 
Of England’s kings a list I bear 
That credits well my skill and care. 
Is there a Stuart F have not brought? 
Indeed, they cost me little thought, 
For they were all so well inclin’d, 
That we were ever of a mind. 
Usurpers, too, my long list crown, 
Who, others crush’d, themselves came down. 
Richard and Cromwell, names of note, 
Ambition may be proud to quote : 
And then along the statesman’s line, 
What glory and what triumphs mine! 
Did F not precious Melcombe bring ? 
That louse that crawl’d about a king 
That little, soaring, grovelling thing. 
Am I not others bringing fast ? 
Names that shall equal all the past. 
Am I not handing Charley down, 
While he expects a patriot crown ? 
With N————and twenty thousand more, 
Equal to all that went before ? 
Parties and factions nought to me 
For in their worship all agree, 
Is not the creeping T: e mine ? 
Does P————-not bow before my shrine ? 
My little, precious, white-fac’d child, 
Than silk more soft, than lambs more mild, 
Than crocodiles far more ensnaring, 
And, thanks to me, than wolves more daring. 
Nay, e’en his r——] master’s heart 
I've tried to win with many an art; 
Arts that had any Stuart won ; 
But—I find something there to shun $ 
Something that still controls my reign, 
And makes me go quick out again. 
A piety, a something new, 
That will not let him join my crew.” 


Ambition stopt, and backward trod; 
In step a king, in look a god. 
Her head already stuck with crowns, 
Her eye with scorn, and brow with frowns. 


And now, behind the door was heard 
A scratch, as if a mouse had stir’d ; 
’T was open’d, and without was seen 
A form so little, black, and mean, 
So batter’d, shatter’d, shrivell’d, blasted, 
That wonder for some seconds lasted. 
A dirty, trembling, withered wight, 
That seem’d as born of Age and Spight ; 
His nose appear’d some fathom long ; 
His sight was gray, and sharp, and strong ; 
Its chin resembling in its form, 
That thing we call a shoeing horn $ 
His hands were like the feuille-morte, 
And armed with a strong escort 
Of Chinese nails, of darksome hve 3 
His clothes were nasty, ragg’d, and few, 
And underneath his arm was seen 
Ty’'d with red tape, a bag of green. 
Cringing he enter’d;_look’d behind, 
And seemed suspicious of the wind. 
Then, the bag pressing to his breast, 
Trembling, be thus the devil addrest = 


** Say, am I safe? Oh, save thy son, 
And aid from impious thief to run ! 
As hither to obey thy call 
I brought my bag, myself and all, 
Fraud overtook me posting here, 
And Gluttony drove up the rear. 
This seiz’d with greasy paw my bag, 
And tore my habit to a rag 3 





Whilst that kept smiling, stroking, grinnin 
Alas! how prone is Fraud to poms oh ! ” 
Another vice one may endures 

But this is vile, to seek to lure 

And rob one of one’s honest wealth. 

Of all crimes, none so bad as stealth 1° 


‘* Compose yourself,” replied the devil, 
‘* Fraud, I am sure, could mean no evil, 
For she has been your strictest friend ; 
Oft help’d you to your aim and end$ 
And, what I say I know is true, 
She helps none oftener than you. 
But to the purpose; you are here 
Your services to make appear ; 
What subjects to my realm apd bring 
Their number and their rank now sing. 


** Oh gracious father !”’ cried the wight, 
‘¢ May I again ne’er see the light ; 
Ne’er know — the bliss of cheating, 
Nor from thy lips receive good greeting, 
If Iam wanting in the wil 
Thy sacred palace here to fill: 
Or in success, too, I may say $ 
To prove the which, I now will lay 
Before your eyes, a list most true, 
Of such as have been serving you 
Under my name.”’ This said, he drew 
From out a nasty, ragged pouch, 
What for his loyalty might vouch. 
The devil took the list, and smil’d 
To see the numbers he’d beguil’d. 
Nabobs in myriads grac’d the list, 
Nor was the name of R——d mist. 
Five thousand ministers were there, 
And Wolsey’s name was writ with care ; 
Bishops, archbishops, there were more 
Than leaves on trees, or sands on shore 3 
Twenty-three popes, twelve thousand priests 
Who aye mark’d Avarice’s behests ; 
And then to crown the blackguard crew, 
rn rose to view, 
And furnish’d him such names of note 
Ambition might be _— to quote. 
Was there a‘chief who crost the seas, 
And met the western region’s breeze, 
And made fell plunder all his care 
That did not shine in letters fair ? 
And did not the Dutch traders, too, 
Claim a distinguish’d point of view ? 
And of Britannia’s company, 
Those, not upon the list, were—three. 


‘* Well hast thou serv’d me, my dear child,” 
Satan return’d, and gracious smil’d ; 
** Go on, and thy good works pursue, 
And to thy parent still be true.” 


=D 











LINES, 
ADDRESSED TO A LADY, FROM WHOM THE WRITER HAD BOK 
ROWED A RING, FOR THE PURPOSE OV MAKING AN EXV 
RIMENT. 


Fair lady, in pastime, last night, 
When a ring from your finger I drew, 
You claim’d it again as your right; 
And, though loth, I restor’d it to you: 
But would you accept one from me, 
I'd not ask it again, while I live ; 
No loan, but a free gift ’twould be, 
And my heart, too, as freely I'd give. 
Liverpool, 1818, 


The SFireside. 


** In order to employ one part of this life in sertous and tmpor- 
tant occupations, it is necessary to spend another in mere amuse 
ments."—JOHN LOCKE. 

« There ts a time to laugh and a time to weep.”—SOLOMON. 











No. IX. 
VIVENT LES BAGATELLES. 
— 
SOLUTIONS TO THE PUZZLES, &c. IN OUR LAST. 
51. Chart.—52. Brush.—53. Because it does us no 
good till we part with it—54. Sleep.—55. Fault.—56. In 
case it is a bad one.—57. Your promise.—58. Because 
she appears to most sry mey a when she keeps her mouth 
shut,—59. Because be has sham pain (Champagne) in bis 
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A CATCH, FOR THREE VOICES. 
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DEATH OF MR. CHARLES SYLVESTER. 
- 

As this ingenious and amiable man was very well known 
to many of the readers of the Kaleidoscope, and as his 
communications have occasionally embellished our pages, 
we believe that the following posthumous notice of that 
much regretted individual will not prove unacceptable. . 

‘On the 15th inst., died at his house, in Great Russell- 
street, London, Mr. Charles Sylvester, formerly of Sheffield. 
In his peculiar profession as a civil engineer, he had ac- 
quired great eminence and extensive employ. His know- 
ledge was extremely multifarious, but not superficial. 
There is not one branch of science with which he was un- 
acquainted, and in many he was a proficient. He was the 
author of a volume.on chemistry; and, when resident in 
Derby, he published an elegant quarto volume connected 
with the Infirmary there. Some of the best articles in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica were written by this gentle. 
man. His disposition was kind, friendly, and affectionate ; 
and in private life he was greatly beloved by a numerous 
circle of friends, who sincerely lament his loss. He has 
left behind him three daughters and one son—a young 
man of great attainments in his profession, and fully com- 
petent to succeed such a father.”—Sheffield Iris. 

& The eminence of Mr. Sylvester, in mechanical, che- 
mical, and philosophical pursuits, leads us to hope, and 
believe, that some friend, competent to the task, will favour 
Us with an ample memoir of an individual who possessed 
many claims to the esteem of mankind. His talents, 





which were of the very highest order, were accompanied 
with the most unassuming manners, and we might truly 
say of him, that he was 

** In wit a man, simplicity a child.” 

In arguinent he was cool, patient, and logical—solicitous 
only for the establishment of truth, and not for victory, 
except over what he deemed error or prejudice. 

It is highly to the credit of his genius and perseverance, 
that he set out in life under disadvantages which would 
have proved, to ordinary men, an insurmountable barrier 
to future eminence, or even mediocrity in science. We 
have heard him say that he had arrived at the age of 
eighteen years before he could read or write; and yet his 
letters and his manuscript copy for publication, both of 
which have frequently passed through our hands, evinced 
no want of the early cducation which had been denied 
him. He could almost command his own price for the 
articles which he furnished for the scientific journals, to 
which he contributed; and many of the most valuable 
papers to be found in several of our Encyclopedias were 
from his pen. In some recent conversations which we 
had with Mr. Sylvester, in Liverpool, he mentioned to 
us several most ingenious and useul inventions upon 
which he was engaged; and which, had it pleased Pro- 
vidence to spare his life, he would, in all probability, have 
perfected, to the advantage of his country, and of the 
amiable family he has left to lament the loss of so valua- 
able a friend and parent.—Edit. Kal, 





THE TYROLESE FAMILY, 
—— 

These interesting minstrels are pursuing a successful 
career in Dublin. It will be recollected, that when four 
of them were performing here, the fifth was absent, owing 
to severe indisposition. A letter received from them, the 
other day, says,—*‘* We are induced to write to you thus 
early, before the end of our concerts, on the receipt of a 
letter from a lady of Manchester, who did not choose to 
disclose her name, offering us kind consolation, on the 
death of our beloved eldest brother, Felix, which, we can 
assure you, is quite unfounded. Felix is not only quite 
recovered, but now, thank God, is as well as ever, and 
assists with his powerful tenor voice as usual; and such is 
the popularity of our sort of singing, that our Concert. 
room is filled every day.’”? They speak in grateful terms 
of the inhabitants of Manchester, and of our own ** wealthy 
and liberal fellow-citizens;” and intimate the possibility 
of re-visiting those two towns, on their return from Scot- 
land, in the spring, in order that all the five may be heard 
together. 


Steam Carriage.—Mr. Burstall wishes us to state, that, 
in all probability, he will not be enabled to prolong hig 
stay in Liverpool beyond Saturday ; he also wishes us to 
call the attention of the ladies to his exhibition. In Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow there was a majority of the fair sex 
among the spectators, all of whom appeared to be highly 
— by the novelty and ingenuity of the machine.— 
See adv. 


Charles II. passing through Bodmim, observed that it 
was the politest town he had ever seen, as one half of the 
— a to be bowing, and the other half un- 
covere 
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sHiscellanics. 


CRISPIN ANECDOTES. 
—— - 

A few weeks ago we presented our readers with some 
extracts from an amusing and curious little work, recently 
published, entitled ** Crispin Anecdotes.”? Since then, we 
understand, the work has excited great interest among the 
members of the ** Gentle Craft,’ and as it contains one 
hundred and thirty-four distinct articles on the origin, im- 
portance, and manufacture of shoes, many of them con- 
taining much original and valuable information, we feel 
confident its merits will soon secure it a place in the 
drawer of every Crispin’s stool in the kingdom. The 
following are further extracts: 

Trade of a Shoemaker.—** 1 have remarked, wherever 
I have travelled, that the cobbler is zenerally a good tem- 
pered fellow,” so says the author of ** Scenes and [mpres- 
sions in Egypt and in Italy ;” and [ know not why it is 
that the trade and profession of a shoemaker is so generally 
spoken of with contempt; as though degradation was im- 
plied in working for the feet, any more than respectability 
in garnishing the head. It is true the head is called the 
superior, and the feet the inferior, part of man 3; neverthe. 
Jess, the labours of the shoemaker are perhaps more in- 
dispensible than those of the hatter. The man of genius 
has frequently defied the lack of both, without being ren- 
dered trigid by the exposure of both extremities to the 
inclemency of the weather, and has literally worn ** old 





shoes and clouted,” while his 
——— Hat, when on his pate, 
Clapyed a ring around his whole estate.” 

The anecdote of Dr. Johnson's refusal of the gift of a 
pair of shoes, when his extreme poverty prevented him 
from purchasing them, is generally known. = ** When his 
shoes were worn out, and his feet appeared through them, 
he perceived that this humilating circumstance was 
noticed by the Christ Chureh men, and be came no mere 
(to hear from Mr. ‘Taylor, at second hand, the lectures of 
Professor Bateman.) Tle was too proud to accept of 
moncy, and somebody having sct a new pair of shoes at 
his door, he threw them away with indignation. How 
much we feel (says Boswell) when we read such an ance- 
dote of Samuel Johnson !”” 

Materials of Shoes.--Shoes, as before observed, have 
been made in different ages and countrics, of various ma- 
terials; of raw skins, of rushes, broom, paper, flax, silk, 
wood, iron, silver, and even gold ;—of the latter precious 
metal were the shoes of Cardinal Wolsey. Their appear- 
ance, also, with respect to shape, colour, and ornament, 
has been extremely various. They have been round, 
square, high, low, long, sometimes quite even, and at 
others variously cut and carved: so true is the observation 
of Shakspeare, that 

« New fashions, 
Though they be never so ridiculous, 
Nay, let them be unmanly, yet are followed.” 

Leather is undoubtedly the most serviceable, as no other 
@ubstance could so well unite strength and suppleness, with 
the property of excluding water. ** Good shoes,”’ observes 
Dr. Aikin, and most persons will agree with him, ** are one 
of the most necessary articles of dress, for health and com- 
fort, to chose who go much abrood ; nor has hutnan indus- 
try in many cases more happily exerted itself than in dis- 
covering the most perfect mode of answering the purposes 
required in this manufacture.” And it may be remarked, 
that the manner in which the common people are shod is, 
in general, no bad criterion of the state of the society in 
which they reside, though, perhaps, not quite in the sense 
intended by the great Judge Hyde, of Bengal, who used 
to say, ** Every man, it seems, is a gentleman now, who 
wears shoes.” Some nations, ina state of semi- civilization, 
prepare the skins by a process which leaves them in a state 
of pilosity; they are then wrought into shoes, with the 
hairy side turned inwards. ‘These are usually worn by 
the northern nations, and are both warm and durable. 
To these they add what are called snow shocs, for the pur- 
pose of trave rag rapidly the surface of the snow, when 
glazed and hardened by frost. They are large boards, 
with a loop or thong in the middle, through which the 
foot is put; with these foot accelerators, and the assistance 
of a light propelling pole, the Laplander will travel fifty 
or sixty miles a day. 

Patron Saints of the Shoemakers.—Crispin and Crispi- 
anus were brethren, born at Rome, from which city they 
travelled to Soissons, in France, for the purpose of propa- 
g*ting the Christian religion, A.D. $03, and in order that 


, they might not be chargeable to others for their mainte- 
| nance, they exercised the trade of shoemakers; but Rec- 
| tionarius, governor of the town, discovering them to be 
| Christians, condemned them to be beheaded 3; hence they 
| became the tutelar saints of the shoemakers. The follow- 
| ing singular passage with reference to the preservation of 
| the relicts of these saints occurs in Lusius’s Acts of the 
Martyrs, where he notices the blessed Crispin and Crise 
pianus. After their execution, their bodies, according to 
{our author, were cast out to be devoured by dogs, and 
| birds of prey: nevertheless, being protected by the power 
of Christ, they suffered no harm. During the same night 
in which they were martyred, a certain indigent old man, 
who resided with his aged sister, was warned by an angel 
to take the bodies of these holy martyrs, and to deposit 
them, with all proper care, in a sepulchre. ‘The old man, 
without hesitation, arose, and, accompanied by his vene- 
rable sister, went to the place where the bodies of the mar- 
tyrs lay, which was near the river Arona, whence they could 
easily, with the assistance of a small boat, have brought 
them to their own dwelling: this, however, on account of 
their poverty and infirmity, they were unable to procure ; 
nor, indeed, had they any experience in the management 
of a vesscl, which, moreover, must have been rowed 
against the current. When, however, after diligently 
searching in the dark, they at last found the precious 
corpses wholly uninjured—lo! they discovered a small 
boat close to the shore, and thereupon assuming courage, 
immediately they each took up a body, so staggering 
under the weight from weakness, that they appeared not 
so much to carry their burdens as to be carried by them. 
Placing the bodies in the boat, they floated with great 
cclerity against the current of the river, and, without the 
assistance of either rudder or oars, presently arrived at 
their own cottage, near to which, with equal secresy and 
joy, they interred the bodies of the deceased martyrs. In 
Soissons there are many churches and religious places 
dedicated to these saints. ‘There is a tradition of their in- 
terment in England. 





TUE SIEGE OF DUNBAR CASTLE, 
(From THE ‘* TALES OF A GRANDFATHER”) 





Amongst the warlike exploits which occurred during 
the war between England and Scotland, in the year 1335, 
the detence of Durbar Castle, by the Countess of March, 
is not the least memorable. Her lord bad embraced the 
side of David Bruce, and had taken the field with the 
regent. The countess, who, fron her complexion, was 
terined Black Agnes, by which name she is still familiarly 
remembered, was a high spirited and couragcous woman, 
the daughter of that Thos. Randolph, Earl of Moray, 
whom I have so often mentioned, and the heiress of his 
valour and patriotism. The Castle of Dunbar itself was 
very strong, being built upon a chain of rocks stretching 
into the sea, having only one passage to the main land, 
which was well fortified. It was besieged by Montague, 
Earl of Salisbury, who employed, to destroy its walls, great 
military engines, constructed to throw huge stones, with 
which machines fortitications were attacked, betore the 
use of cannon. Black Agnes sect all bis attempts at de- 
fiance, and showed herself with her maids on the walls of 
the castle, wiping the places where the huge stones fell 
with a clean towel, as if they could do no ill to her castle, 
save raising a little dust, which a napkin could wipe away. 
The Earl of Salisbury then commanded them to bring 
forward to the assault an engine of another kind, being a 
species of wooden shed, or house, rolled forward on wheels, 
with a roof of peculiar strength, which, from resembling 
the ridge of a hog’s back, occasioned the machine to be 
called a sow. This, according to the old mode of warfare, 
was thrust up to the walls of a besieged castle or city, and 
served to protect, from the arrows and stones of the be- 
sieged, a party of soldiers placed within tbe sow, who 
were, in the meanwhile, to undermine the wall, or break 
an entrance through it with pickaxes and mining tools. 
When the Countess of March saw this engine advanced 
to the walls of the castle, she called out to the Karl of 
Salisbury in derision, and making a kind of rhyme, 

“Beware, Montagow, 
For farrow shall thy sow.” 


At the same time she made a signal, anda huge fragment 
of rock, which hung prepared for the purpose, was dropped 
down from the wall upon the sow, whose roof was thus 
dashed to picecs. As the English soldiers who had been 
within it were running as fast as they could to get out of the 
way of the arrows and stones from the wall, Black Agnes 
called out, ** Behold the litter of English pigs!’ ‘The 





Earl of Salisbury could jest also on such serious occasions. 
One day he rode near the walls with a knight dressed in 





armour of proof, having three folds of mail over an acton 
or leathern jacket; notwithstanding which, one William 
Spens shot an arrow with such force that it penetrated al] 
these defences, and reached the heart of the wearer, 
‘* That is one of my lady’s love tokens,”’ said the earl, ag 
he saw the knight fall dead from his horse, * Black 
Agnes’s love-shafts pierce to the heart.” Upon another 
occasion the Countess of March had well nigh made the 
farl of Salisbury her prisoner. She made one of her 
people enter into treaty with the besiegers, pretending to 
betray the castle. Trusting to this agreement, the ear! 
came at midnight before the gate, which he found open, 
and the portcullis drawn up. As Salisbury was about to 
enter, one John Copland, a squire of Northumberland, 
pressed on before him, and as soon as he passed th 
threshold, the portcullis was dropped, and thus the Scots 
missed their principal prey, and made prisoner only 4 
person of inferior condition. At length the casile of 
Dunbar was relieved by Alexander Ramsay, of Dalwolsy, 
who brought the Countess supplies, both of men and pro. 
visions, by sea. The Earl of Salisbury, learning this, 
despaired of success, and raised the siege, which had 
lasted nineteen weeks. The minstrels made songs in 
praise of the perseverance and courage of Black Agnes 
The following lines are nearly the sense of what is pre 
served : 

“She kept a stir in tower and trench, 

That brawling, boisterous Scottish wench; 

Came I early, came I late, 

I found Agnes at the gate.” 
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* Ihave here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and haw 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
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A BOHEMIAN LEGEND. 


(From the Forget me Not.) 


‘¢ The last time,”’ said Reginald to his wife, ** that there 
was a tempest such as this, was the nicht our Eurelia was 
born.”’—** [ remember it well,” said Therese. ** Eurelia, 
my child, stir up te ced embers, and lay sone dry branches 
on the fires let us be us cheerful as we can.” 

Eurelia rose at her mother’s bidding, and did as shewas 
desired. The dry wood made such a blaze, that the wil 
flashes of lightning were scarcely seen 3 but their crackling 
could pot prevent the thunder, and the wind, and the raia, 
from being heard. 

* Tush! said Reginald, ata sudden pause in the storm, 
** surely some one knocked at the door.”’—** God nity the 
traveller in this night! exclaimed Therese. ** Go se 
husband {"” 

Rezinald went to the door, and inquired who was ther, 
No one answered. He thenght his voice might not have 
been heard for the storm, and he withdrew the bolts, and 
opened a small chink. ‘* Strange!” said he, as he re 
turned to his wife and EFureh *6Ts nobody there?” 
asked Therese.—** No human being,” replied Reginald: 
6 There are only two large, shagey, black hounds: whet 
they have been, and whither they are going, God knows.” 
—** Let them come in, and crouch at the fire. Poor anh 
mals! mayhap they have lost their way.’’—=* I was 
thinking of that; for dumb animals need warmth and 
shelter as well as we, who, God be thanked ! have its but 
just as I was about setting wide the door, a flash of light 
ning showed me their faces, and I thought I saw a sort of 
devilish laugh upon them, and so I shut it again,” 

** Nay, husband, this is foolery 3 you’re wont to bes 
stout-hearted man.”%—~** Stout-hearted or faint-hearted, 
the hounds shall stand at the door all night for me, opél 
it who mav.” 

** May I let them in?” asked Eurelia.—** You may 
take shame to yoursel*, husband,” sard Therese, * whet 
you see the tender child nowise alarmed.”—** Her bolt 
ness,” replied Revinald, ** has all come of late; she us 
to fear a mouse stirring, but, within a month or two she 
has feared nothing: she will walk out into the forest, # 
all hours of the night, and sometimes not to gather w 
but only, as she says, to see the wild things that are roam 
ing about. I wish good may come of it.”” 

** Hush ! hush !”* said Therese, ** if ever I heard finget 
knocking, I hear them now.”—** I'll go none to the door, 
said Reginald; ‘* ’tis only the hounds’ paws.” 

Just at this instant a terrific blast seemed to tear up 
forest: a tree, wrenched from the ground, was 









against the window, and shattered the shutters into a tho 
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sand shivers; and instantly, through the open window, in | Kathed, but the season of love shall have passed away : IT | domestics at home. From this passage; however, I draw 
+ © ° , y . . - 
an acton, Hi jeaped the two hounds, and lay down before the fire. will be kind to thee, but I shall not love thee.”—*'* Not | another argument; for, if masters were required by the ; 
Wik aid Reni : mame!’ said Burelia.«.* Now ” ; athe : : § 
William «* Heaven save us!” said a gan — gene | Jove a ! = gg iPro se — — apostle to forbear threatening those over whom they pose ae 
! ippt ” said Therese.—** é put ‘neither, Kurela, shalt 0 ove me; for ne : t 
trated all Hf they're dripping wet,” said Therese er he ay) Sereway sue wre, 2 sconces Be ‘ sessed absolute authority, much more ought such treate ; 
> wearer, he spare shutters.”—** Let me first put out the hounds.” | person nor voice shall I bear any resemblance to your ; :. 
€ earl, ag or Not so; let them lie still till the storm be over.”"— | Kathed.” ment to be forborne towards those who are vot placed under ath 
** Black ® Jus well nish nine o'clock, and time to go to bed. We ** Not the veice of Kathed !"" said Kurelia, mournfully. | such control, and whe, in every civil and religious pri- 
D another MF eanoot leave the hounds here; the half of that buck and —* No, Eurclia; and even the character of Kathed ey vilege, stand on a perfect equality with themselves. 
: sts e eate! fore rT r.” | be ehanged « fi hee acters of y > . a x : i 
mate the MM the two boars’ hexds would be eaten up before morning.” | be changed 3 for the characters of youth and age are dif I could scarcely suppress a smile on perusing one part : 
le Of her MM + [ will sit up,” said Kurelia, * until the storm be over, | ferent.”"—** No matter, [ will go with thee. But how of Mr. Mac eaaaniha antes es Geils. tenia: noteaaliiedan i et 
encing to and then I wi!l let out the dogs; so you and my mother | know you that there are but twenty four hours between ae de } 9 ’ inet, y f 
, the eal may goto bed.” youth and age ?"—* Eurelia, we know thus: precisely | ¢Xpression, he speaks of a penal law being framed to 
ind Open, Pho dogs lifted their heads, and looked at one another, | twenty-four hours previous to this change, the hand takes | assist female servants ** to conduct themselves with pro- 
about to MM ond then Jay them down again. ** You are a good child,” | the appearance of age.” Rae ere priety.””. Do we ever hear of laws enacted to assist rogues 
oan . . »» js sary ¢ . adc ae fyrelia « . atit— . os 4 : 
vberland, HH gid Therese; ** your father is weary, and has to be up |, Kathed s hand was around Eurelia; she looked at tt— | 41.4 vagabonds to live as honest men? or of a punishment 
asset! the ME pejimes 3 we'll goto beds the storm cannot last much | it was shrivelled and yellow, and she shrunk from his}. eh ede et ng ati 4 
the Scots Mi jonver; put out the dogs as soon as it has passed, and go | embrace. ** Why did you woo me?” said she. ** I knew | MHtetec : Du GGetes B WESTER o“~n calm and peace- 
r only af io bed, and be sure to fasten the door.” Therese kissed | not till this midnight that twenty-four hours was all that able? The expression is ludicrous. Nor do I compre- 
castle of Eurelia, and went away with her husband. The moment | remained to me of youth. Ah, Kurelia! if you shrink | hend his meaning when he wishes servants to be subject ' 
Dalwoky, HE the door was shut, Eurelia put her finger upon ber vi thus from my hand, how will you — a ne i to their masters as midshipmen are to their superior officers, 

1 dthetw es rose. and it > vads t er lap. g ac t eg s lefts when even the ‘ a a 
and pro HE and the two dogs rose, aod laid their heads upon be rlap. | not a trace of youth or beauty is tts wher ne ret ©] unless, indeed, he would have them placed under * atti- 1 
ing this HP «Down, good houn’s,’’ said she, ** wait a hele. Fre. | ikeness of Kathed shall have passed away !” Once more les of 4. 1 di "aa age ae in B 
pich had quently she tripped lightly to the door, and listened. At | Eurclia looked in Kathed’s face. ** I will go with thee,””| Cles OF war, abG Griven 16 their duty ve ef armis ut / i 
songs in MF jonyth sie took down her bonnet, and gently pushed open | said she. to proceed with the subject. 

k Agnes thestatter. ‘I'he storm had ceased 5 the trees stood erect The hounds rose and bayed. The moon entered a My letter to you was not written under any impression 
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and motionless; for the wind was gone, and all was quiet, 
excepting the shiver of the forest, that comes seemingly 
when there is no winds the sky was cloudless, and the 





thick cloud; and when it emerged, its pale beams fell 
upon the green amphitheatre and the aged tree,—but 
there was no one under its siade. 
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that the reverend gentleman was, in hisown person, un- 
friendly to servants, or that he was an advocate for abject 
submission ; but it was written under a firm persuasion 


; moonshine fell, in its wane, white aod slanting, AMONG | w—emmpeegaemermrenencmneenemmennms — om , 
the deep foliage, ‘ oh BATRA that the measures which he recommends would essentially 
“Come,” said Eurelia. Do you see her tripping Gari CSpouvence. injure them, and, eventually, lead to that abject slavery 
wommeens ME sviftly through ——— — and 0 teem which, perhaps, their author never contemplated. Such 
Tittus, at iam fae or ie apneic end oned FEMALE SERVANTS. is stll my opinion, and I will, in a very brisf manner, 
sycamore, that lifted itself in the centre; and some one —— give you my reasons for it. 
and hae BE was waiting beneath. P TO THE EDITOR. First, —The agreement between a servant and her mas- 
them." is Eurelia,” said a voice, ** you have made at Stn,—As the Rev. Mr. Macgowan has thought proper | ter is not one of obligation, but of vargain and sale. She 
+ age goto ge ni A ges "halen to address a letter to you, in reply to mine of the 15th in- | agrees to part with ber services fora stipulated sum, which 
apn her, ** never did the moonshine fall upon so much | stant, on the subject of female servants, I take the liberty | the master agrees to pay her, as a reasonable equivalent. 
beauty.”—=='* What is beauty ?” replied she, **it is my love | of trespassing on your liberality, by requesting the inser- | There is, in this compact, nothing of obligation, either on 
you value."—=_"* But is beauty nothing ?”—** Nothing,” | tion of a few observations, which, I trust, will conclude the | the one side or the other: both receive the full value of | 
raid Eurelia. But as she said this, vt Se controversy between myselfand Mr. Macgowan. My reve- | the thing agreed for ; the master the value of his money, 
0 t } octane i 8 = Pi ae tinge my rend antagonist, though professedly writing in answer to my | and the servant the value of,her exertions. When, there. 
that there ng sa laa ha 7 . former remarks, has conceded to me every point which I en- | fore, the service is performed, she is entitled, on every 
pre. “Kurelia, I know your thoughts; you love me, you | deavoured to establish. He allows that much of the negli- | principle of justice, to the stipulated sum which (very pro- 
branche“? ™Y 0WD- I could at ee aa "pn pe ws gence of servants arises from the improper conduct of their | perly) the law compels the master to pay. If she offend, 
wed Hat em Te Ba coe aaueder masters. He grants that abject submission is not required ; | by impertinence, or improper janguage, the master has a 
as she wat ee ane the race of men—to live among other beings, and he acknowledges that the severity of the laws in Scot- | remedy athand; he can dismiss her from his service ; and, 
the vii My iS land effects no change in the moral character, since, when | by refusing to give a character, hinder her from obtaining 
crackling “No matter, I will go with.thee.”"—** But there is yet | loosed from restraint, the servants from that country are | a living: but still, if her service, which she agreed to per- 


the raia, 


mother penalty.”—** Tesre not, [ will go with thee.”— 
“Kurelia,” continued Kathed, ** look upon me; I seem 


no way more attentive than others. From these conces- 
sions a very strong argument arises against the enactment 


form, has been properly accomplished, she is, as 1 above 
observed, entitled toits value. Now, this state of the case, 


a young and beautiful; my hair is dark and abundant; } >". é p ‘ ‘4 ‘ ‘ . 
, pity my forehead white and unwrinkled ; my eyes—are they | Of any law more severe than those at present in force ; and | though agreeab € to every idea of equity, still bears hard 
Go sty ot expressive of the spring-time of years? See, my | yet, in the face of his own acknowledgment, he continues | upon many useful and industrious females. Mr. M. has ace 


yng there, 





limbs are straight and firm; look at me, Iam erect, and 
bear in my aspect the image of youth; but this will pass 


to assert, that, although the greater part of the fault rests 
with the master, although remonstrance, in some cases, is 


knowledged that there are unreasonable men in the world. 
Let us then suppose, that a sober, steady girl enters into 
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— ny lees en i ages von ae excusale, and even necessary, and although penal laws | the service of one of these beings. She does her utmost to 
s he Hl «No, Kurelia, before the oldest ‘of the trees in this forest, | can efféct no reformation, still such laws ought to be put | oblige, and acts with the greatest prudence, but in vain ; 

thee! before this aged sycamore sprang out of the soil, I was in | in force, and such remonstrances punished, at the mere | the man cannot be satisfied: and let me say, this is not 
neem being; and I shall live until their trunks be sapless; yet | will and pleasure of che master, with whom the cause may, | an imaginary case. At length she is compelled to quit 
kegs pee ever. I oven moore of youth, Kurelia.” | i, many instances, originate! Whatever this may be, | his service, but he refuses to give her a character, or gives i 
Poor ani ieee po Seti, eines beloved of the daughters Sir, it can scarcely, I think, be denominated sound rea-| her a bad one; and, in consequence, she remains, for 

I bag ofmen! Itis our nature to possess the appearance and | soning. months, destitute of employment. So far, even at prey 
a the qualities of youth, and such beauty as we may desire,/ Mr. Macgowan has again quoted he passage from S.| sent, do the laws give the advantage to an unreasonable 

“ light for some centuries after our creation ; but when the ap-| Pgul, in which servants are required to obey their masters| master. But Mr, Macgowan is not satisfied with this s 

Pointed time has elapsed, there is no gradual change from | |. h fe ad trembli nh eles Jy it to the subject | he wishes the law to be eo framed thet thie djssati 
‘a sort youth to age; suddenly, in a moment, we are stricken | i fear and trem) ng, and wishes to apply it to the subjec ; 0 framed that this dissatisfied and 
8 with age, and take its likeness; and exactly in proportion | in hand; but I was in hopes that he would have renem- overbearing man may not only be able to take away her 
| to vey tothe beauty we possessed before, do we become hideous. | bered how-different is the situation of female servants in | character, but to deprive her of the money which she has 
me Look at me again, Eurelia; I chose this form, the most | our day from that of the bond-men and bond-women | earned. This would be giving the power to masters ** with 
y Perfect; and this countenance, the most beautiful that) wom the apostle addressed. It must be known to Mr-| a witness,” and the condition of the servant must be ab- 
Were permitted ; and so this form and this face will be- : j po 

You iF come tha most hideous that can be borne.” ; Macgowan, that, among the Greeks and Romans, the ser- | ject enough. 
. “wh Rurelia looked at Kathed. ‘No matter.” said she, | Vant was, in most cases, either the born or bought slave of | Surely it is sufficient that it depends upon the will of the 

he “I will go with thee.’—** But yet har me, Eurelia!| the master; that over these slaves the master possessed | master whether the servant should obtain a living, or be Wi 







this time fast approaches; I have but @ short space to be | the power of life and death; and that, in fact, there was 
little difference between their condition and that of the 
black slaves of our West India is’ ands. 


4 you now behold me !”” 
Eurelia trembled, but she felt the pressure of Kathed’s 
arm around her, and she looked at him, and said, ** No 


The exhortations 


thrown into distress, without depriving her of that sum 
which she has lawfully gained, and for which she has, 
therefore, paid the full value. It is hard enough that, at 























matter, I will go with thee.”"—** Eurelia, I have said that which were addressed to persons :n such a situation, how. | present, every unreasonable person may take away the 

my season of youth is short; but know you how short 2” | ever applicable to servants of the present day, as regards | character of an industrious girl; but it would be doubly i 
‘ . ‘ > . H i ° ° . . ° ° e * 

~"I know not,” said Eurelia.—‘* To. morrow, at mid. | the general topics of obedience and submission, cannot, by | hard, as well as unjust, to give him the power of retaining 

night, I shall be changed. It is midnight now; I have | : : : 

but twenty-four hours of youth and love to give to thee.” | any rule of argument, be applied to the particulars of | the money for which she has laboured. 

~"I fear not the change; you will still be Kathed; you! their case, any more than the regulations of our West| IT will bring the case home. Mr. Macgowan is a 
g . » e . . . : 

Will stili love me.*——** No, Eurelia; I shall indeed be India colonics can be adopted for the government of our! teacher, and, as I also know a little of teaching, I know 
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that there are in the world unreasonable and dissatisfied 
parents. Now, as a teacher, Mr. Macgowan is, in some 
sense, the servant of those persons; but if they were 
allowed, by law, upon every real or imaginary grievance, 
to deprive him of his character, and to take away his 
living, I have no doubt he would complain loudly, and 
petition for a repeal of laws, so harsh and imprudent. 
Such, however, is the situation of female servants at pre- 
sent. But if, in addition to this, these unreasonable 
parents were allowed to refuse him the money, which he 
had lawfully earned, how would he exclaim against the 
barbarity of such enactments! Yet such is the situation 
in which he wishes female servants to be placed. When, 
therefore, he asks why may we not try half the penalty ? 
1 answer, because it would be alike unjust, imprudent, 
and useless. Unjust, because the performance of service 
is entitled to the sum for which it is given, and such a 
regulation would take away the lawful equivalent of a 
servant's labour. Jmprudent, because it would put it into 
the power of any unreasonable man to deprive his servant 
of both her character and wages, whenever his humour 
might lead him to do it; and useless, because the end of 
all law is a reformation of character and morals, and, by 
Mr. Macgowan's own admission, the law which he re- 
commends has had no such effect, since, when those who 
are under its power, come to England, they are in no 
sense better than others. —Yours, &c. Ls. D. 
Edge-hill, January 18, 1828. 





STEAM CARRIAGES ON COMMON ROADS. 
—[— ‘ 
T0 THR EDITOR. 

S1n,--The article in your number of Tuesday, the 15th 
instant, under the above head, in which a correspondent, 
S. J. gives you the diagram of the pitiful Mr. George 
Burgess, of No. 14, Baker-strect, Bagnigge Wells, at- 
tempting to prove that steam-carriages can never be pro- 
pelled on common roads, appears to me to be an excellent 
example of mathematics run mad. Mr. G. B. commences 
by admitting the fact that steam-carriages have run, and 
he then immediately sets to work, with his rule and com- 
passes, to prove that they cannot do so. I have not time 
to prove, by lines and angles, that G. B. is wrong in 
theory, and if I had, it is probable that I should exhaust 
the patience of your readers by doing so; it will be suffi- 
cient to show that he has assumed, as facts, circumstances 
which are not so, and reasoned upon them accordingly, 

In the first place, he ought to have known that nearly 
all steam-carriages, and all those which run on railroads, 
have double cylinders, in some position or other, with the 
cranks at right angles; consequently, the power acts al- 
most equally in evéry part of the circle, in whatever posi- 
tion the wheels may be, and, therefore, any reasonings on 
the advantages or disadvantages of the relative position 
of the line g r or gf must be futile. 

The next assumption is, that the roads are constructed 
of yielding materials ¢ and so they undoubtedly are when 
newly made; but, in his reasoning, he assumes the line S. 7’. 
or the obstacle P. 8. to be unyielding, both which statements 
cannot be correct, as the road is made of the same mate- 
rials. As these two assumptions of Mr. G. B. are evi- 
dently false, any reasoning founded upon them must 
be false also; and, therefore, it is useless to pursue 
the subject farther than merely stating, that the turnpike 
roads of this country (thanks to M*Adam and others) 
approach so nearly to the unyielding nature of iron rail- 
roads, that, if they be made as level likewise, the difference 
of power, for light machines and great velocities, would be 
Jess than most people imugine. 

Finally, I have no hesitation in asserting, that a ma- 
chine might be constructed, impelled by steam alone, 
which would, very rapidly, and, at little expense, consoli- 
date any newly made road, provided the materials were 
good, and well iaid down, Yours, &c, T. B. 

January 26, 1828. 


ON WAR, 
—_- 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—By inserting the following extracts and remarks, 
you will oblige A QUAKER’S HAT. 

The wickedness and folly of war (now that we have en- 
joyed so many years of peace) will, I hope, induce the 
humane amongst us to endeavour to put an end to the 
horrors of carnage, and my humble endeavours to bring 
about so glorious a ‘* consummation devoutly to be 
wished,” shall not be wanting. War is condemned both in 
the Old and New Testament, for one commandment says, 
** Thou shalt not kill,” and another, ** Thou shalt do no 
murder ;”’ but, perhaps, the advocates of war may say that 
**killing’s no murder.” And, in the New Testament, 
Christ says, ‘* If a man smite thee on one cheek, turn to 
him the other; and if he take away thy cloak, give him 
thy coat also; and if a man compel thee to go with him 
one mile, go with himtwain.” He also says, ‘* Love your 
enemies, and do good to them that despitefully use you.” 
So much for the Bible and Testament. Voltaire says, 
‘*A hundred thousand mad animals, whose heads are 
covered with hats, advance to kill or to be killed by the 
like number of their fellow-mortals covered with turbans. 
By this strange procedure they want, at best, to decide whe- 
ther a tract ef land, to which none lays any claim, shall 
belong toa certain man whom they call Sultan, or to 
another whom they name Cesar, neither of whom ever saw, 
or ever will see, the spot so furiously contended for. And 
very few of these creatures, who mutually butcher one 
another, ever beheld the animal for whom they cut each 
other’s throats! From time immemorial this has been the 
way of mankind almost all over the earth. What an ex- 
cess of madness is this! And how deservedly might a 
superior Being crush to atoms this earthly ball, the bloody 
nest of such ridiculous murderers ! Famine, pestilence, 
and war, are the three most famous ingredients of this 
lower world. The two first come from God, but the last, 
in which all three concur, comes from the imaginations 
of princes or ministers. A king fancies he has a right to 
a distant province; he raises a multitude of men, who 
have nothing to do, and nothing to lose; gives them a red 
coat and a laced hat, makes them wheel to the right, wheel 
to the left, and march to glory. Five or six of these bel- 
ligerent powers sometimes engage together, three against 
three, or two against four, but whatever part they take, they 
all agree in one point, which is, to do each other all possible 
mischief. The most astonishing thing belonging to their 
infernal undertaking is, that every ringleader of these mur- 
derers, gets his colours consecrated and solemnly blessed in 
the name of God, before he marches to the destruction of 
his fellow-creatures. If a chief warrior has had the good 
fortune of only getting two or three thousand men slaugh- 
tered, he does not think it worth his while to thank God 
for it; but, if ten thousand have been destroyed, by fire 
and sword, and (to cumplete his good fortune) some capital 
city has been totally overthrown, a day of public thanks- 
giving is appointed on the joyful occasion. Is not that a 
tine art which carries desolation through the earth, and, 
one year with another, destroys forty thousand men out of 
a hundred thousand !” 
——— SES 

METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


[From the Liverpool Courter.) 
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The Beauties of Chess, 


‘¢ Ludimus effigiem belli.” —ViIDA. 
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SOLUTION TO STUDY CLXVI. 

WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Queen......H—6X 1 Bishop ...H—7 
2 King ......E—7 2 King ...... 
Jueen...... K—6X 8 King ......H—8 
Jueen......F—6X 4 King ......G—8 
Jueen.. ... F—7X 5 King ......H—8 
Jueen...... F—=—8X 6 Bishop ...G—8 
7 King ee ee) q King ccccee Ham] 
8 Pawn ......G—6X 8 King ......H—8 
9 Queen...... H—6X 9 Bishop ...H—7 
10 Queen......H—3 10 King ......G-—8 
11 Queen......E—6X 11 King ......F=8 
12 Pawn ......G—7XMATE. 


STUDY CLXVII. 
White to move, and compel the black to win in five moves, 


Black, 
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PATENT STEAM CARRIAGE. 


URSTALL and HILL convinced that the SYSTEM 
of STEAM MACHINERY, contained in their several 
PATENTS, is fully equal to all the varying difficulties of the 
Turnpike Roads, so as to form, when combined, a machine 
which will improve our land travelling in the essential pat 
ticulars of SAFETY, SPEED, and ECONOMY; and having 
constructed, in —— with the French patent laws, & 
working model for that country, on a scale of three inches to 
the foot, which has been hon -ured with the notice and ap 
probation of ;housands of all ranks at Edinburgh and Glas 
gow; and being desirous of still further making its construe 
tionand power known and appreciated,they havedetermined, 
before taking it to France, to exhibit it for a few days to the 
Inhabitants of Liverpool. 
The MODEL COACH may be seen at work in the Gras? 


AssEmMBLY Roos, GoLDEN Lion YARD, This Day Ny eee 1 ba : 


28th instant, and following days, from Eleven, to Four 
afternoon, and from Seven to Nine in the evening. 
ADMITTANCE, ONE SHILLING. 

From the construction of the Boiler, and Fuel used, neither 
smoke nor steam issues from the Chimney, and many Ladies 
have viewed the Carriage at work with great interest, with 
out danger or annoyance. 


Zo Correspondents. 


The description of Burstall and Hill’s steam-carriage, a large 
and very complete model of which is now exhibiting io 
Liverpool, has obliged us to postpone for a week some arth 
cles we had prepared for present publication; amongst 





> a Thermo- & f R k 

= ny meters heat de; che Wind _ which are—the French version of Gray’s Elegy, the Story 
nove. Night. |moroing |ring Day.f at noon. noon. of a Ghost, and the verses of Jean. 
Jan . The Pathetic Story recommended by 4 Constant Reade is 1 

ig 4 = = 4 4 4 37 4 4 a ‘ reserve for our next publication, 

- , ie Be 
18 }29 70| 39 0} 48 Of 54 OF S.W. [Cloudy, We have further to,acknowledge the communtcations of 
19 | 29 90 4 4 50 4 4 4 i, A tor pay BE. BC. A—T. P.—W. O—Jean——T. R. K.—R. 0. i 
20 | 29 95) 48 5 5.S.W. |Cloudy 09e 
21 129 go} 46 0} 48 O| 53 Of} S-S.W. ICloudy. T. A~—J. C.—Anonymous answer to C. A. MummW, Re Wi 
22 |29 84] 46 0} 49 Of} 53 O] W.S.W.|Cloudy. commission shall be executed next week. 





16th, Snow during night. 
17th, Stormy during night. 








igth, Ruin during night. 





Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by E. SMITH 
and Co., Clarendon-buildings, Lord-street. 
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